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23.     The  Evolution  of  Culture  in  the  Pacific  in  relation  to  the 

Theories  of  the  "  Kulturhistorische  "  and  the 

"  Manchester  "  Schools  of  Social 

Anthropology. 

By  Prof.  B.  SCHRIEKE,  D.L.,  Faculty  of  Law,  Batavia. 

Every  serious  student  of  the  literature  on  primitive  races  from 
<iiflFerent  parts  of  the  world,  must  be  struck  by  the  great  amount  of  uni- 
formity, even  identify  of  the  ideas  and  customs  he  meets  with  in  these 
ethnographical  descriptions.  Involuntarily  the  question  occurs  to  his 
mind:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  uniformity  ?  Is  it  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  unity  of  the  human  mind,  or  have  the  races  derived 
those  ideas  and  customs  from  each  other? 

This  problem  was  faced  at  the  outset  by  the  first  students  of  modern 
comparative  anthropology.  The  researches  undertaken  by  Adolf  Bastian 
(1S26-1905)  in  his  travels  over  the  whole  world  resulted  in  his  convic- 
tion of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  species.  For  him  the 
explanation  lay  in  assuming  that  humanity  as  a  whole  had,  as  common 
property,  certain  ^^ Elementargedanken,"  elemental  ideas,  which  however 
he  never  further  defined  or  specified,  but  by  which  he  evidently  meant 
to  indicate  the  original  nature  of  man.  He  supplemented  this 
theory  (wliich  he  however  failed  to  formulate  in  logical  and  unequivocal 
terms)  with  another  " big "  word:  "  Volkergedanken,"  folk-ideas,  by  which 
he  meant  the  ethnic  mind.  The  elemental  ideas  namely  react  on  ex- 
ternal influences  proceeding  from  the  environment  in  what  he  called 
''  geographical  provinces  ^^  (i.  e.  distinctive  large  areas  with  similar  exter- 
nal conditions  of  pliysical  features  and  climate).  In  this  way  the  various 
"  folk-ideas  "  developed  their  special  characteristics  as  a  result  of  natural 
consequences.^^ 

Friedrich  Ratzel  (1844-1904)  on  the  contrary  was  in  the  first  place 
a  geographer.  With  him  the  psychological  method  takes  a  secondary 
place,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  process  of  the  diffusions 
which  have  led  to  the  present  geographical  situation  is  of  primary 
importance.     "  Not  until  I  can  discriminate  between  the  foreign  and 

1)  Of.  K.  von  den  Steinen,  Gedachtnisrede  auf  Adolf  Bastian,  Zeitschr.  der  Gesellseh.  f.  Erdkunde 
(Berlin)  1905,  p.  160-174 ;  J.  Eisenstadter.  Elementargedanken  und  Cbertragungstheorie  in  der  Vol- 
kerkunde  (Stuttgart  191'2) ;  R.  Schwartz,  Adolf  Bastian's  Lehre  vom  Eleraentar-  und  Volkergedauken 
(Leipzig  1909). 
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the  indigenous  elements  in  a  people's  culture  can  I  attempt  the  study  of 
the  peculiar  creations  of  its  genius.  "  The  geogi-aphical  method  does  not 
aim  at  finding  for  every  anthropological  fact  its  psychologic  connections, 
but  studies  the  course  of  the  diffusion  of  the  different  phenomena  all  over 
the  world.  Thereby  differences  in  the  "  geographical  provhices  "  are 
found  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  psychology. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Ratzel  devotes  his  attention  first  of  all  to  the 
material  side  of  a  people's  cultural  heritage,  as  it  offers  concrete  material 
for  research. 

However  the  geographical  method  (in  its  search  for  the  ways  and 
means  by  whicli  diffusions  can  be  traced)  touches  on  so  many  objects, 
customs,  ideas,  whose  origin  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  found  to-day,  but  which  were  imported 
here  from  foreign  sources.  The  first  question  in  such  a  case  is  not: 
Why?  but  Where?  And  the  second  is:  W^he nee?  Then  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  determine  the  area  in  which  the  phenomenon  has 
been  observed,  and  if  this  has  been  successfully  done,  it  leads  on  to  the 
location  of  its  origin.'^  According  to  Ratzel  racial  intercourse  is  the 
gi-eat  factor  for  cultural  development.  By  this  means  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  crumbs  of  the  richly  spread  tables  of  the  older  cultures  to  fall  in 
distant  and  culturally  backward  regions.  Misunderstood  and  often  mis- 
applied in  consequence  of  uncongenial  circumstances,  such  elements  of 
culture  can  in  such  places  only  drag  on  a  lingering  existence.  For  the 
rest  Ratzel  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  elemental  ideas'-^  and  admits,  as 
the  father  of  anthropogeography,  more  emphatically  even  than  Bastian, 
the  influence  of  environment.  Bastian,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  derivation,  or  of  a  contact  among  his  geographical  prov- 
inces.^' However  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact,  that  the  main 
point  with  Bastian  is  the  independent  origin  of  the  various  cultural  <4e- 
ments  in  their  provinces,  and  the  reduction  of  anthropological  parallels 
to  internal  causes,  to  an  independent  invention  and  to  the  identity  of  the 
human  mind.  As  regards  derivation,  Bastian  does  not  take  it  into  con- 
sideration until  an  explanation  of  similarities,  based  on  inherent  laws,  is 
apparently  impossible;  he  moreover  requires  convincing  proofs  for  deri- 
vation in  every  single  case. 


\)  Ratzel,  Die  geogrraphische  Methode  in  dcr  Ethnographie,  Geogr.  Zeittch.  TIT  (1897),  p.  720; 
VOlkerkuude*  I,  p.  21,  75  sqq.;    Anthropogeogrraphie  II,  577  sqq.:  etc. 

2)  Volkerkunde*  14. 19 :  Qeogr.  ZeUgch.  UI,  p.  vi74  :  AnthropogeoRraphie  11  (1891),  pp.  709,  T24, 
718  sq.,  cf.  Hoernes,  Natur  und  Urgeschlchte  des  Menschen  (1909)  I,  424.  429  sq. 

8)  R.  Schwartz..  I.e.,  p.  51  sqq.:  Elsen.st&dter,  I.e.,  pp.  16-17:  von  Den  Steinen,  I.e.  See  also 
e.g.  E.  B.  Tylor.  J.  A.  I.  XI.  401  sqq. 
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We  shall  not  discuss  here  any  farther  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment on  human  life.  We  sliall  take  it  for  granted.  Such  theories 
were  already  current  among  the  ancient  Greeks^-*  and  were  re- 
vived during  the  13th  century  when  the  Arabian  philosophers 
became  known  in  Western  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  after  they  were  considered  to  be  preeminently  the  ex- 
planation for  the  differences  among  tlie  peoples.  Bodinus  (1530-1596), 
Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  and  Buffon  (1707-1788)  not  to  mention 
others,  based  their  opinions  on  them.  In  the  19th  century  Taine 
(1828-1893),  Buckle  (1821-62),  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769- 
1859),  Carl  Ritter  (1779-1859),  O.  Peschel  (1826-75)  a.o.  preceded 
Ratzel  in  this.  The  growing  interest  in  the  influence  of  physical  environ- 
ment since  the  last  decennia  of  the  18th  century  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  general  acceptance  of  Lamarck's  (1744-1829)  biological  theories. 
Thus,  for  the  years  to  come — science  still  being  one  and  undivided — 
Montesquieu  could  lay  antliropological  thought  in  France,  England  and 
Germany  under  his  spell. 

There  is  a  familiar  sound  in  Bastian's  "  elemental  ideas,  "  and  ^'folk- 
ideas.  "  In  the  term  "  elemental  ideas  "  we  recognise  the  echo  of  the 
"  A'ufkldrung  "  with  its  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  human  nature,  and 
its  unspoilt  natural  reason,  a  doctrine,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  a 
"  natural  religion,  "  a  "  natural  philosophy,  "  the  "  jus  naturale  "  and 
the  political  doctrine  of  the  "  natural  rights  of  man.  " 

The  elemental  ideas  reflect  tlie  rationalistic  speculations  of  the 
"  Aufkldrung  "  with  regard  to  "  nature  "  and  "  reason.  " 

In  the  ^'folk-ideas  "  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  theory  of  the  Volksgeist 
(ethnic  mind)  of  Romanticism,  namely  the  doctrine,  that  aims  at 
explaining  man  in  connection  with  his  people,  and  contains  the  state- 
ment, that  the  different  aspects  a  nation's  civilisation  should  be  appreci- 
ated as  expressions  of  that  nation's  character;  that  ideas  of  right  and 
economic  life  are  just  as  expressive  of  that  character  as  its  language  and 
art.  According  to  the  historical  school  of  von  Savigny  (1779-1861)  it 
is  the  national  spirit  which  fosters  in  the  members  of  a  community 
certain  common  convictions,  which  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  right,  are 


1)  R.  Poehlman,  Hellenische  Auschauungen  iiber  den  Zusammcnhang  zwischen  Natiir  and 
Geschichte  (Leipzig  1879);  A.  Meuten,  Bodins  Theorie  von  der  Becinfliissung  der  politischen  Lebens 
der  Staaten  dnrch  ihre  geographischo  Lage  (Bonn  1904) ;  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  geschichtliche  Bewe- 
gung  und  ilire  geographische  Bedingthoit  bei  Karl  Ritter  und  bei  seinen  hcrvorragendsten  Vor- 
gfi.ngen  in  dor  Anthropogeographie  (Leipzig  1899) ;  etc. 
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the  right.'>  Previously  Herder  (1744-1803)  and  Hegel  (1770-1831)^ 
following  Montesquieu  (1689-1755),  had  spoken  in  a  similar  way  in 
their  own  domain  about  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  For  Montesquieu  the 
"  national  spirit  "  is  the  product  (historical,  usually  unconscious,  at  any 
rate  unintentional)  of  countless  circumstances  to  which  the  legislator  has 
to  accommodate  himself.  Herder  looks  upon  the  various  and  richly 
endowed  parts  of  the  world  as  distinct  entities,  conditioning  the  liabits, 
the  spirit  and  the  historical  development  of  their  inhabitants.  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt's  neo-Jmmanism,  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Kant  (1724- 
1804),  Fichte  (1762-1814)  and  Schelling  (1775-1854)  and  Schiller's 
(1759-1805)  ae^theticism  are  agreed  on  this  point,  that  national  peculiarity 
is  the  local  development  of  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  one  human  nature. 
Here  we  discern  the  scientific  and  philosophic  echo  of  the  birth-cry  of 
German  nationalism,  ainong  the  dying  accents  of  the  intellectual  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  18th  century.-'  i 

Bastian  took  refuge  in  anthropolc-gy  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  German  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  "Among  the  erring  ways  of  thought,  every  path  that 
could  possiblj'  be  followed  with  the  object  of  penetrating  into  the  mystery 
of  life,  seems  to  have  been  explored."  But — in  vain!  He  now  looked 
for  salvation  from  one  quarter  only,  viz.  from  natural  science,  i.e.  from 
the  application  of  the  inductive  methods  of  natural  science  to  the 
psychology  of  man  as  a  social  being.  As  an  individual  man  only  exists 
in  an  abstract  sense.  The  "  universalis) a  "  of  Romanticism^*  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  man  only  lives  in  social  relations;  nevertheless 


1)  In  order  to  point  out  the  great  influence  which  Romaniicism  further  exerted  in  several 
domains  of  science,  it  may  suflBce  to  mention  only  a  few  names ;  the  historian  Leopold  von  Ranke 
(1795-1886):  the  theologian  and  philosopher  Schleiermacher  (1786-1834);  the  philologist  J.  Grinira 
(1785-1863);  the  literary  historian  F.  von  Schlegel  (1772-1829) ;  the  political  scientist  Adam  lleiurich 
Miiller  (1779-1829),  etc.  The  historical  school  of  national  economy  (\V.  Roscher,  B.  Ilildebrand, 
Knles)  although  at  a  distance  in  point  of  time,  is  also  an  outcome  of  the  great  Romnutic  movement. 

Of.  von  Below.  ZcilacJi.f.d.  Gcs.  Slaatsw.  81  (1926),  p.  157;  Uber  hi.-<torische  Periodi.sierungen 
mlt  besonderem  Blick  auf  die  Grenze  zwischen  Mittelalter  und  Neuzeit,  Anhang :  Wesen  und 
Ausbreitung  der  Romantik  (Berlin  1925) :  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Geschicht'schreibung  (2.  Aufl. 
1924);  P.  Kluckhohn,  PersSnlichkeit  und  Gemeinschaft  (Halle  1925). 

2)  Meinecke,  WeltbOrgertum  und  Nationalstaat  (1922);  Franz  ITaymann.  Weltbiirgertum  und 
Verterlandsliebe  in  der  Staatslehre  Rousseau's  und  Fichte's  (1924):  F.  Hertz,  Die  allgemeineu 
Theorien  vom  Nationalcharakter,  Arrh.  /.  Soz.-wiss.  u.  Soz.  vol.  54  (1925),  p.  1  sqq.,  657  sqq. 

3)  Man's  innate  socinbilUu  was  already  appreciated  by  some  of  the  principal  French  and 
British  philosophers  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  e.g.  Shaftesbury  (1713),    Adam  Smith  (1763).  Ferguson 

(1767),  Voltaln-  (1740),  de  .laucourt,  etc.    "  Tons  les  honnnes  vivent  en  society L'homme,  en 

g(!nC'ra1,  a  toujours  (.id  ce  riu'il  est.    Le  fondement  de  la  soci<5t6  oxistant  toujours,  il  y  a  done 

toujours  eu  (luelque  .•<ocl<'t<; (Kssai  sur  les  moeirrs,  Oeuvres  Comjil.  de  VdlUiire  ed.  1821, 13  pp. 

32-33);  Hubert,  IiC«  sciences  socialcs  dans  I'lCncyclopC-die  (1923),  p.  '205  soa..  368:  W.  Sombart,  Die 
Anf&nge  der  Soslologlo,  in:  Krinnertii\ai>anhe  filr  Mux  WVbn-(1923)  f,  pp.  5-19:  Ilnth,  Sozlalf  uml 
ludlvl'luallstlHche  AulTafvsung  im  18.  Jahrhundert  (1907). 
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the  views  of  the  idecdistic  philosophy  retained  a  preponderating  influence 
on  Bastian's  mind.  In  this  philosophy  history  was  often  set  aside;  the 
hope  was  cherished  that  knowledge  about  the  destination  of  man  and 
consequently  about  the  general  trend  of  history  would  be  obtainable  with 
better  results  througli  the  study,  on  speculative  lines,  of  man's  innate  ten- 
dencies. 

It  was  entirely  against  the  bold,  transcendent  aspirations  of  specula- 
tion to  admit  that  any  external  material  forces,  chances,  narrow  interests, 
have  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  mind.  Bastian  does  admit 
this,  as  we  pointed  out;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  elemental  ideas,  and  not  with  their  adaptations  to  specific 
environments:   i.e.  ihe  folh-ideas . 

Bastian's  ideas  however  did  not  become  fruitful  in  the  development 
of  anthropological  science  until  they  became  associated  with  the  theory 
of  evolution.^'  The  optimistic  belief  in  progress  was  revived  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  13th  century;  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  had  the  evolution-theory  become  predominant  there.  The  self- 
sufiiciency  of  the  17th  century  looked  down  upon  the  preceding  gener- 
ations as  upon  children,  in  comparison  with  the  adults  of  its  own  times; 
but  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the  18th  century  began  to  see  in  bj^gone 
epochs  the  conditions  for  the  characteristic  features  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  searched  the  past  for  the  historic  laws  of  the  future. 
Through  their  idealisation  of  primitive  conditions  Rousseau  and  Chateau- 
briand^' (1768-1848)  opened  the  way  for  the  interest  in  primitive  races. 
The  idea  of  progressive  evolution  was  introduced  in  astronomy  (Laplace 
1799  and  already  Kant  1755),  as  also  in  biology  by  Erasme  Darwin 
{Zoonomia  1794-96)  and  by  Lamarck  {Philosophie  zoologique  1809).  In 
this  they  forestalled  the  19th  century  attitude.  Then  the  study  of  history 
and  of  prehistoric  times  opened  men's  eyes  to  stages  in  the  past  of  the 
civilised  nations  similar  to  the  present-day  conditions  of  primitive 
races.^-* 


1)  Br.  PetroDievics,  The  historic  development  of  the  evolutionary  idea  (1921);  Delvallle, 
Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  l'id6e  de  progrSs ;  Dupreel,  Essai  le  pase6  et  le  present  de  I'optimisme  pro- 
gressiste,  Rev.  Inst.  d.  Soc.  VI,  1,  p.  35  sqq. 

2)  Of.  G.  Chinard,  L'exotisme  americain  dans  Toeuvre  de  Chateaubriand  (1918);  L'exotisme 
amt'ricain  dans  la  litt6rature  fran^aise  au  XVie  si^cle  d'apres  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Montaigne  (1911) : 
L'Am6rique  et  Ic  r6ve  exotique  dans  la  litterature  franoaise  au  XVII<^  et  au  XVUI"^  si^cles  (1913) ; 
L.  Carlo  et  Charles  Regismanset,  L'exotisme,  la  littcraturc  coloniale  (1911). 

3)  Cf.  already  Vico,  Scienza  Xuova  (1725);  Voltaire,  Oeuvrcs  (ed.  1821)  13,  pp.  28,  34.  85  (Essai 
sur  les  Moeurs  17-10) ;  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (17S-J).  Cf.  van 
Gennep,  Religions,  Moeurs  et  Legendes  (1914),  pp.  93-215.  The  first  to  refer  to  ethnographical 
literature  are  Roger  Bacon  (1224-1294)  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais  (c.  1250).  For  the  ISth  century  of. 
(on  the  subject  of  religion)  also :  I)e  Fontenelle  (1657-1757,  Lafitau  (1670-1746)  and  de  Brosses  (1709- 
1777). 
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In  the  19th  century  the  German  philosophy  of  Hegel  (1770-1831), 
the  French  positivism  of  Comte(179(S-1857),and  the  English  evolutionism 
of  Darwin  (1809-1882)  and  Spencer  (1820-1904)  popularised  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Even  more  than  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  the  Species  "  (1859) 
Spencer's  theories  have  contributed  to  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  evolution,  and  next  to  E.  R.  Tylor's^-*  (1832-1917).  it  is  owing  to 
his  influence  that  comparative  anthropology^,  following  the  spirit  of  tlie 
age,  was  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  evolution  idea. 

This  theoi3'  whicli  has  proved  to  be  so  fertile  in  natural  science  now 
also  gained  its  place  in  the  field  of  tlie  new  science  of  anthropology. 
The  whole  of  the  human  race  was  seen  as  a  unity  and  the  different 
peoples  as  exhibiting  various  stages  in  its  development.  Spencer  and 
his  assistants  scanned  the  available  literature  on  human  society  for 
illustrations  of  customs  and  beliefs  which  Spencer  liad  already  constructed 
and  arranged  into  stages,  foillowing,  in  the  main,  a  deductive  method. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  comparative  method,  which  consisted 
in  the  accumulation  of  custom.s  and  ideas  gathered  from  many  places 
and  periods,  to  substantiate  developmental  schemes  arrived  at  through 
speculation. 

The  scheme  had  been  thought  out  and  logically  construed  in 
anticipation,  and  the  ethnographical  data  served  only  as  illustrations  of 
the  aprioristic  theory. 

No  previous  critical  sorting  of  the  material  therefore,  no  fixed 
criteria  for  the  differentiating  between  what  was  primitive,  and  what  was 
representative  of  a  more  developed  stage!  This  procedure  was  further 
simplified  bj'-  following  the  example  set  by  Spencer  in  his  Pi-incipies  of 
Sociology,  and  splitting  up  the  social  phenomena  into  several  domains, 
political,  religious,  ceremonial,  industrial  institutions,  the  development  of 
which  was  traced  on  entirely  disconnected  lines.  The  same  people  was 
sometimes  classified  as  primitive,  and  at  other  time  as  rather  highly 
developed.  This  aprioristic  construeing  of  scales  of  development  with 
facts,  apart  from  their  social  connections,  without  fixed  criteria  for  judg- 
ing them  and  often  without  sufficient  critical  estimation  of  their 
documental  value,  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  numeious  treatises  on 

])  Researches  iuto  the  early  history  of  mankind  (1865);  Primitive  culture  (1871);  Anthro- 
pology 0881):  Th(j  natural  history  of  religrion  (1900).  How  much  the  evolution  idea  was  in 
aooordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Bachofen  (1861),  Mac  Lennau 
(1865).  LubtKKk  (1869),  Morgan  (1851, 1869,  1877)  and  Post  (1875)  came  to  their  own  evolutiou  theories, 
practically  independently  of  each  other.  Meanwhile  the  most  important  elements  in  Morgan's 
evolution  sohemc  are  already  found  in  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  history  of  civil  society  (1767)  and 
John  Millar's  Observatioas  concerning  the  dLstinctions  of  ranks  in  society  (1771). 
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the  evolution  of  the  family,  and  of  marriage  from  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century,  especially  between  the  years  1880  and  1900. 

It  was  characteristic  that  the  attempt  was  not  made  in  the  first 
place,  to  trace  the  real  genetic  relations  of  the  several  data  in  Africa, 
Oceania  or  America,  but  that  the  wliole  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
human  race  was  viewed  as  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mass  with  several 
more  or  less  homogeneous  tendencies  for  development.  The  primitive 
races  are  members  of  the  human  family,  who  have  been  retarded  at 
different  stages  of  development,  according  to  their  more  or  less  favour- 
able natural  conditions. 

The  main  thing  therefore  is,  to  get  all  the  nations  properly  classified, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  oflf  from  that  list  the  whole  process  of  human 
civilisation. 

The  idea  of  a  uniform  course  of  development  of  the  human  race  is 
already  found  in  the  three-stages-theory  of  Turgot  (1727—1781),  Saint 
Simon  (1760-1825),  Comte  (1798-1857)'^  and  with  "Hegel  (1770-1831) 
in  his  Vorlesimgen  vher  Rdigioii-sphilosophie. 

Gradually  the  conviction  grew  stronger  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
promote  science.  Improvement  in  method  was  now  attempted  in  three 
directions.  In  the  first  place  by  working  more  along  the  lines  of  in- 
duction. A  beginning  was  made  with  the  collecting — as  completely  as 
possible — of  anthropological  data  in  order  to  be  able — after  a  critical 
classification  of  the  sources — to  arrange  them  statistically,  in  so  far  as 
this  was  possible  with  the  incompleteness  of  the  literature,  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  read  off  the  conclusions  from  the  facts.  But  here  another 
difficulty  cropped  up:  in  order  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  facts,  a  classi- 
fication of  the  peoples  was  indispensable.  There  had  to  be  an  objective 
criterion  for  the  classification  of  the  peoples  in  the  order  of  their  degree 
of  civilisation.  The  basis  for  this  order  was  sought  for  in  the  stage  of 
their  economic  or  technic  development.  It  was  admitted  tiiat  the 
economic  factor  was  not  supremely  important,  and  that  various  factors  of 
civilised  life  interacted  on  each  other;  still  the  economic  factor  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  available  test.  Nevertheless  it  remained  doubtful 
whether  the  other  cultural  elements  kept  pace  with  the  economic  life. 
I  do  not  even  mention  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the  influence  of 
other  civilisations  on  some  particular  people,  if  one  includes  the  whole 
world  within  the  field  of  one's  investigations.  Be  tliis  as  it  may — tlie  stage 
of  the  economic  development  was  accepted  as  the  criterion  for  the  classi- 


1)    Of.  also  Vico  (1668-1744),  Scienza  nuova ;  cf .  Spranger,  Die  Kulturzyklen-theorie  und  das 
I'roblem  des  Kulturverfalls,  SUz.  her.  d.  Prcuss.  Ahul.  d.  Wiss.  WSS.  p.  XXXV-LTX. 
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ncation;  however  a  universally  accepted  classification  was  not  found. 
Some  graded  scales  were  indeed  construed,  based  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment, but  apart  from  the  fact  that  anthropologists  and  economists  worked 
along  their  own  lines,  and  that  historians  also  began  to  have  their  say  in 
the  matter — the  classic  economical  three-stages-theory  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  give  satisfaction — ,  it  began  to  be  doubted  whether  it  was  really  possible 
to  construe  universal  degrees  of  economic  development,  and 
whether  one  had  not  better  speak  of  forms  or  types  of  economical  life. 
Was  it  even  possible  to  speak  of  uniformity  of  development  at  all? 
Observing  only  change  and  transformations,  could  one  scientifically 
maintain  one's  optimistic  belief  in  progress,  which,  after  all,  was  intro- 
ducing an  appreciation  of  its  merits  ? 

A  third  objection  which  was  increasingly  felt  against  the  cm-rent 
method,  was  directed  against  another  heirloom  of  the  "  Aufklarung,  " 
viz.  the  rationalistic  method  of  interpretation  applied  especially 
with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Taking  for  granted  the  unity  of  the 
human  mind,  it  was  accepted  beyond  dispute,  that  primitives  reasoned 
like  19th  century-professors.  The  conviction  grew  that  quite  too  large  a 
share  in  the  make-up  of  primitive  mentality  had  been  allocated  ta 
reason;  that  the  primitive  mind  had  been  too  lavishly  endowed  in  order 
to  suit  the  theory. 

This  mind  had  first  to  be  studied.  Another  mistake  become  evident. 
The  individual,  apart  from  his  group,  had  loomed  too  large  in  the 
student's  eye,  at  the  cost  of  collective  observations  and  impres- 
sions,— the  mass-phenomena.  Besides,  too  much  originality  and  ingenuity 
had  been  attributed  to  individual  man.  In  the  search  for  primitive 
forms,  for  the  first  beginnings  of  all  social  phenomena,  it  was  not  reahsed 
that  while  continuity  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  an  "  Urstadium  " 
was  nothing  but  a  fiction. 

The  domain  of  mythology  was  for  a  long  time  avoided  by  anthro- 
pologists, although  Max  Muller's  linguistic  interpretations  confined  as 
they  were  to  India  and  the  ancient  classical  world,  could  scarcely  satisfy 
them.  The  result  was  that  mythology  remained  the  special  domain  of 
the  difftisionists.  For  a  long  time  the  sanseritst  Benfey's  authority  in 
this  field  was  undisputed.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning 
Frobenius  here  only  by  name.  For  a  short  time  the  Pan-hahylonists 
(Winkler,  Jeremias,  Stucken,  Jensen,  Zimmern)  made  a  groat  stir  in  this 
field,  but  their  sound  soon  died  away.  Ehrenreich  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  elemental  ideas  in  his  study  of  comparative  mythology. 
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He  pointed  out  to  his  opponents,  that  even  where  derivation  could 
be  traced,  this  fact  by  itself  would  n6t  be  an  explanation.  After  all,  the 
derivation  of  a  foreign  element  of  culture  depends  on 
psychic  or  cultural  receptivity  1.  e.  inner  forces  of  the 
culture  itself.  If  these  are  present,  the  derivation  only  takes  the 
place  of  independent  invention  elsewhere.  In  both  cases  the  inner 
growth  is  the  cardinal  factor.^-* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  domain  of  mythology  many  continued 
their  search  for  derivations  and  origins. 

The  dissatisfaction  about  the  doubtful  results  of  the  study  of 
anthropology  by  the  Bastian  and  Tylor  methods  caused  a  revival  of  the 
derivation-theory  in  other  branches  besides  that  of  mythology.  Although 
the  relative  values  of  each  other's  standpoint  were  admitted,  the  methods 
represented  by  Bastian  and  Ratzel  respectively  had  not  yet  been  made 
to  agree.  For  the  latter  derivation  was  primary,  whereas  Bastian  refused 
to  take  it  into  account  until  every  possibility  of  a  psychological  ex- 
planation had  been  exhausted  and  derivation  had  been  proved  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  reaction  now  referred  to  became  evident  in  the  lectures  of 
Ankermann  and  Graebner  at  Berlin,  on  the  19th  Nov.  1904.  Taking 
their  stand  on  Ratzel's  theory  and  on  the  earlier  studies  of  Frobenius'-* 
they  traced  the  diffusion  of  certain  specific  cultural  elements  over  the 
whole  world.  Like  their  above-mentioned  predecessors  they  admitted 
a  cultural  connection  between  Africa  and  Oceania.  Together  with  Foy 
they  continued  their  researches  which  were  published  in  the  Zeitsch  f. 
Ethndogie,  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Sozial-ioissenschaft  (1908),  Ethnologica,  Anthropos 
and  Globus.  Criticism  made  itself  chiefly^^  heard  in  1911,  in  connection 
with  publication  of  Graebner's  Methode  der  Ethnologie  and  the  discussions 
thereon    at    the    Meeting   of   the    German   and    Viennese   Anthropological 

1)  Connected  herewith  is  a  controversy  of  later  date  on  the  idea  of  conTergency.  Von 
Luschan,  Mitt.  Anthr.  Ges,  (Wien)  48,  1918;  Wenle,  Petei-m.  Mitt.  66  (1920);  Ankermann.  ibid;  of. 
Goldenweiser,  Journ.  Am.  Folklore  26  (1913) ;  Lowie,  Journ.  Am.  Folklore  25  (1915) ;  cf.  Ehrenreich, 
Korr.  bl.  d.  d.  Ges.  f.  Anthr.  u.s.u:  34  (1903) ;  Zeitsch.  f.  nhn.  1913,  p.  192  :  Graebner,  Methode,  p.  94  sqq.: 
Ulrich,  Anthropos  XVIII-XIX.  733:  Thilenius,  Museumshtnde  XIY  Beiheft:  etc.  We  refrain  from 
discussing  the  convergency-idea,  as  well  as  Tyler's  survival-idea  for  the  sake  of  limiting  our 
subject. 

2)  Frobeniiis  was  disavowed  by  Ratzel  {Geogr.  Zeitsch.  V,  U4)  and  so  were  Ankermann  and 
Graebner  by  Frobenius  (Zeitsch.  f.  Ethnologie  1905,  88  sqq.).  Afterwards  Frobenius  came  back  to  his 
former  views  {Zeitsch.  /.  Efhnoloffie  1909,  759  sqq..  cf.  1907.  313),  Also  Schurtz  who  in  some  respects 
may  be  called  an  adherent  of  Ratzel,  criticised  Frobenius  (I'eterm.  Mitt.  45,  16-19)  Re  Frobenius  cf. 
also  P.  Ilambruch,  Das  Wesen  der  Kulturkreislehre  (1924).  Frobenius'  work  cannot  be  further 
discussed  here. 

3)  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the  origin  of  civilisation.  2nd  ed.  (1923) ;  Introduction  ;  cf.  Perry, 
Megalithic  culture  (1918),  Ivtrodii^ion;  Mun  1911.  176;  1912,  173. 
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/Socief/es  (Heilbronn,  August  1911).^*  Without  accepting  tlie  results  of 
these  German  investigators,  Rivers  advocated  the  use  of  a  similar  method 
of  research  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1911.  In  the  same  year"^  the  anatomist  Elliot  Smith,  who 
together  with  Perry  continued  to  build  on  the  basis  laid  by  Rivers, 
received  the  inspiration  which  prompted  him  to  his  anthropological 
studies.  The  "Manchester'"  school  may  therefore  be  said,  to  date 
from  1911. 

According  to  Foy  social  anthropology  is  part  of  tlie  history  of 
civilisation,  i.e.  the  science  of  the  causal  development  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  intellectual  life  and  the  external  forms  of  living  of  all  human 
races  past  and  present.  Anthropology  in  particular  is  the  history  of  the 
civiUsation  of  peoples  outside  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  and  North-Africa.  Consequently  India  and 
Eastern  Asia  belong  entirely  to  the  domain  of  anthropology  as  exhibited 
in  museum  collections.  He  insists  on  tlie  treatment  of  the  material 
aspects  of  civilisation  along  historical  lines,  because  "  wherever  historial 
tradition  is  wanting  or*  inadequate  the  material  objects  on  account  of 
their  well  denned  forms  and  shapes,  and  because  of  their  objectivity  are 
especially  suitable  for  an  unbiased  demonstration  of  relationships, 
which  in  itself  can  at  the  same  time  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
history  of  the  other  cultural  elements."^^ 

"  The  processes  of  the  development  of  human  civilisation  have  been 
effected  gradually,  but  coherently,  and  not  independently  from  each 
other  in  separate  parts  of  the  world". 

"  Wherever  we  come  across  identical  elements  of  culture  their 
similarity — as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  tlie  present  time — is  not  due 
to  chance,  or  to  inherent  laws,  but  they  point  back  to  a  common  soui-ce, 
and  with  careful  observation  we  are  able  to  trace  how  one  cultural  wave 
after  another  came  forth  out  of  Asia  and  flooded  large  parts  of  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

As  we  stated  above,  Foy  as  well  as  Ratzel  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  mterial  cultural  possessions  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  determi- 
nation of  cultural  relationships — as   is  understandable  in  a   museum- 


1)  Barring  the  Australian  controversy  Schmidt-Graebner. 

2)  Korr.  bl.  'I.  d.  Ges.  f.  AnJ.hr.  Ethn.  u.  Urgcsch.  '41 ;  Peterin.  Mitt.  19U  I  U3-118,  228-23-J ;  H  143  ; 
1914,  II,  57-60:  Vierkandt.  Hist.  ZeUsch.  1911,  70-80;  cf.  AiUhr.  VIl  253;  VI  1010-1036. 

3)  Foy,  V'orwoH  des  Herrmsoebers,  In :  Graebner,  Methode  der  Ethnologie  (1911) ;  Foy,  Fiibrer 
durch  das  Ji'nilcnstnmch-Joest-Musexim  der  Stadt  Ciiln,  3.  Aufl.  1910.— See  also  :  Graebner,  Methode 
der  Ethnologie  (1911) ;  Graebner,  Etlindogie,  in  :  Anthropologie,  1923  (Kultnr  der  Ococnwnrt  III,  Abt. 
V  ;  Schmidt  and  Koppers,  Volker  and  Kulturen  T.  Gesellschaft  and  Wirtschaft  der  Volker  (Regeas- 
burg  1924) :  Schmidt,  Anthropos  VI,  1010-1036 :  etc. 
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anthropologist — ;  Ankermann  and  Graebner  arc  of  the  same  opinion.^^ 
"  The  task  before  us  is,  therefore,  the  finding  of  a  fixed  point,  a  cultural 
phenomenon,  the  nature  and  the  diffusion  of  which  would  hardly  allow 
thf^  possibility  of  polyphyletic  Origin.  Suppose  this  phenomenon  were 
over  the  whole  of  its  area  accompanied  by  others,  and  here  and  there  in 
a  marked  manner  distinguished  from  other  phenomena  of  its  kind,  one 
could  hardly  refuse  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  past  or  present  cultural 
unit  of  that  special  area."  This  is  then  the  w^ay  in  which  the  various  cul- 
tural  areas  i.e.  the  areas  over  which  a  specific  culture  is  supposed  to  have 
spread,  and  the  cultural  strata,  found  in  succession  whithin  a  certain  geo- 
graphical region,  should  be  analysed.  "  Leitfossilien,  "  typical  cultural 
fossils,  supply  the  guiding  lines  for  this  search,  and  cnteria  of  shape  and 
quantity'''  lead  to  the  conclusions. 

What  we  have  before  us  here  is  not  a  working  hypothesis,  but  a  theo- 
ry, exalted  to  a  dogma.''  If  one  shudders  at  the  tremendous  distances 
encompassed  by  these  continents-embracing  theoretical  culturai  areas,  one 
suffers  from  "  fear  of  space  and  time"  (Graebner  155).  If  one  asks  for 
proof  why  the  criteria  which  apply  to  definitely  *Qiarked  off  regions,  in 
which  historical  contact  is  beyond  doubt,  may  also  be  applied  within  the 
world-embracing  theoretical  cultural  areas,  such  a  modest  expression  of 
doubt  is  styled  "nonsense."  Instead  of  himself  furnishing  proofs  for  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  Graebner  requires  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless  it  appears  that  so  far  no  proof  for  the  principle  underlying 
these  theories  has  been  forthcoming.  What  certainty  have  we  a  priori, 
— even  granting  the  dearth  of  ideas  and  the  conservatism  of  mankind 
in  general — that  similar  cultural  elements,  found  in  different  continents 
should  per  se  point  to  a  common  origin?  This  starting-point  is  at  least 
as  hypothetical  as  the  "  elemental  ideas.''  What  certainty  have  we  more- 
over^' that  social  institutions,  religious  ideas  and  myths  are  transmitted 
in  the  same  way  as  material  cultural  goods  which  as  articles  of  com- 
merce can  be  transferred  over  long  distances  and  which  in  point  of  fact 
we  know  have  actually  been  so  transferred. 

Doubt  with  regard  to  this  is  disposed  of  by  Graebner  without  any 
proof  (pp.  116,  137,  162,  163).  The  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
which  accompany  the  derivation  of  those  other  cultural  elements  are  not 
required  for  the  acceptance  and  use  of  foreign  commodities.     This  can 

1)  Of.  Schmidt,  Anihropos  VI,  1029. 

2)  Graebner,  Methode,  p.  108. 

3)  Graebner,  Methode,  p.  81.  • 

4)  Cf.  Schmidt.  Anthropos  VI,  1029. 
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be  vouched  for  by  any  one  who  at  some  time  or  other  has  had  practical 
experience  of  this  matter.  At  any  rate  this  problem  has  to  be  solved 
before  any  far-reaching  conclusions  can  be  built  on  its  theoretical  basis. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  pm'pose  to  examine  this  problem  in  a  region 
(say  the  Malay  Archipelago)  where  the  contact  and  the  mixing  of 
cultures  historically  do  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  Eastern  Asia  is  not  so 
poor  in  such  reliable  historical  data  as  the  school  of  the  history  of 
culture  would  have  us  believe.  Who  that  knows  the  history  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  will  e.  g.  attach  any  value  of  the  theory  of  Father  Koppers 
who  sees  a  connection  between  matriarchy  and  Buddhism^^?  More 
characteristic  still  is  the  chapter  "  South  Eastern  Asia  "  in  Graebner's 
Ethnologie  (1923)  which  often  makes  one  laugh.  That  is  what  the  study 
of  cultural  history  leads  to,  if  one  does  not  start  from  the  historical  data. 
And  yet  the  school  of  cultural  history  considers  the  demonstration  of 
historical  relationships  as  the  fundamental  problem,"^  however — without 
making  use  of  historical  data.  Father  Schmidt  e.  g.  in  his  Grundlinien 
einer  Vergleichung  der  Religionen'und  Mythologien  der  austronesischen  ]"6lke)' 
assumes  that  he  may  accept  as  primitive  a  mythologic  datum  found  in 
the  Batak-lands,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  island  of  Nias,  without  taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  there  that  of  old  foreign  influences 
have  left  their  strongest  marks. 

"  A  method  as  rough  and  ready  as  that  does  not  help  us  on  one  step 
further.  Suppose  that  by  this  method  one  could  make  it  probable 
that  at  some  given  place  in  the  world  bows  and  arrows  had  been  invented; 
such  a  cultural  relationship  would  tell  me  nothing  about  the  part  plaj'ed 
by  this  weapon  in  the  process  of  the  civilisation  of  the  nations,  and 
what  use  they  were  able  to  make  of  it.  It  is  its  application  which  is 
of  importance  to  cultural  history,  but  this  is  the  result  of  factors  totally 
different  from  invention.  Not  the  intellectual,,  but  the  voluntaristic 
element  is  of  supreme  importance.  I  may  well  ask:  suppose  that  the 
similarity  of  typical  bows,  shields,  houses,  masks,  drums  and  clothing  of 
fibrous  tissue  should  prove  a  former  relationship  between  peoples  of 
Melanesia  and  West  Africa,  what  use  would  such  knowledge  be  to  us  for 
a  better  understanding  of  these  peoples,  in  view  of  the  plastic  nature 
of  mankind  ? 

After  all,  the  subjective  element  is  not  wanting  in  the  so-called  ob- 
jective methods  of  the  school  of  cultural  history;  no  form-criterion  is  ab- 
solute; usually  the  forms  are  not  identical,  but  similar;  and  the  contents 

1)  ^n/AropM  XVI-XVn.  442-468.  • 

2)  Graebner,  Elhndlogica  IT,  46, 
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(meaning  or  use)  frequently  differ.  There  are  many  objections  to  the 
■distinction  of  the  strata,  because  foreign  elements  have  usually  undergone 
an  acculturation-process  in  the  course  of  time,  and  have  become  an 
organic  element  of  culture.  The  foreign  elements  have  in  that  case 
fertilised  the  autochthonous  elements  and  the  intermixing  has  given  rise 
to  new  forces  which  influenced  the  progress  of  development.  I  refer 
€.  g.  to  the  effects  of  the  Hindu-Buddhistic  influences  in  Java,  which 
gave  origin  to  a  culture  bearing  its  own,  specitically  Javanese  character. 
When  Father  Schmidt  admits  that  for  the  interpretation  of  the  forms  in 
mixed  regions  the  idea  of  "  cultural  areas  "  must  even  to  a  liigh  degree 
be  set  aside,^^  the  question  rises:  would  there  be  other  than  mixed  regions 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ? 

For  the  above-mentioned  factors,  relating  to  the  internal  growth  of 
civilisation  Rivers  has  been  shown  to  have  an  eye,  more  so  than  the 
German  school  of  cultural  history. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  Rivers''^  theoretical  starting-point, 
which  we  intend  to  discuss  later  on,  we  notice  that  Elliot  Smith;^*  Perry** 
a.o.  continue  to  build  on  his  foundations.  At  first  Rivers  took  up  a 
more  or  less  reserved  attitude  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  studies  of 


1)  Anthropos  VI,  1033. 

2)  The  ethnological  analysis  of  culture  (Nature  1911,  356);  The  disappearance  of  useful  arts 
{ Wester  march- Festskrift  1912);  Survival  in  Sociology  (Soc.  Rev.  VI,  1913,  p.  293);  The  contact  of 
peoples  (.EidgewayStudies  1913) ;  Suncult  and  megaliths  in  Oceania  (Man  1913) ;  History  of  Melane- 
sian  Society  (1914);  Conservatism  and  plasticity  (Folklore  XXXII,  10);  Folklore  XXXI,  1920.  p.  82, 
294 ;  Man  1920,  158 ;    Psychology  and  politics  (1923) ;    Social  organisation  (1924) ;  etc.  etc. 

3)  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Origin  of  Civilization  (1.  ed.  1911 :  2nd  ed.  1923);  Elephants 
and  ethnologists  (1924);  The  evolution  of  the  dragon  (1919);  The  migration.s  of  early  culture 
(1915);  Egyptian  mummies  (2nd  ed.  1924) ;  The  influence  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization  in  the 
East  and  in  America  (Manchester  1919) ;  The  origin  of  the  dolmen  (Man  1913, 184, 193  sqq.;  The 
evolution  of  the  rock-cut  tomb  and  the  dolmen  (Essays  and  studies  presented  to  W.  Ridoervay  1913,  p. 
510),  cf .  E.  Baumgaertel,  Dolmen  und  Mastaba,  Beihejle  sum  Alten  Orieiii  6,  Leipzig  1926 ;  The  inven- 
tion of  coppermaking  (Man  1916,  p.  26),  cf.  Sayce,  Man  1921.  164-166 :  An  American  dragon  (Man 
1918,161);  Ships  as  evidence  of  the  migrations  of  early  culture  (Manchester  1917) ;  etc.,  etc.;  cf. 
Slater,  The  Dravidian  element  in  Indian  culture,  1924  (cf.  Elliot  Smith,  Man  1918  No.  8):  Jackson, 
Shells  as  evidence  of  the  migrations  of  early  culture  (Manchester  1917),  cf.  Haddon.  Man  1924, 177 
sqq.;  G.  8.  Ghurye,  Anthropos  XVIII-XIX  (1923-24),  p.  420;  etc.,  etc. 

See  also  Cherry,  A.  A.  A.  S.  1921 ;  Chinnery,  /.  A.  I.  49  (1919) ;  Hrozny,  W.  Z.  K.  M.  XXIX 
(1915).  367-370 ;  Montet  (Puh.  fac.  I.  Strasbourg  24)  p.  200 :  P.  Ilartmann,  L'agriculture  dans  I'ancienne 
Egypte  (1923) ;  Erman-Ranke,  Aegyptcn  p.  513-532 ;  Meissner  I  184-211 ;  Wiedemann,  pp.  267-279 ; 
Hrozny,  Das  Getreide  im  alten  Babylonien,  SUz.  ber.  E.  Akad.  TI'ws.  Wien,  phU.  hi^.  I\l.  Bd.  173. 
Abh.  I. 

4)  The  geographical  distribution  of  mcgalithic  monuments  and  ancient  mines  (Manchester 
memcdrs  Nov.  24,  1915) ;  Megalithic  culture  of  Indonesia  (1918) ;  Children  of  the  Sun  (1923) ;  The 
origin  of  magic  and  religion  (1923) ;  The  growth  of  civilization  (1924) ;  The  development  and  spread 
of  civilization  (Nature  1921,  146) ;  The  isles  of  the  blist  (Folklore  XXXII,  150) ;  The  orientation  of  the 
dead  in  Indonesia  (J.  A.  J.  XLIV ;  cf.  Man  1916  Nos.  3  and  25 ;  Folklore  XXVI ;  Rose,  J.  A.  I.  1922, 
127> ;  An  ethnological  study  of  warfare  (1917) ;   War  and  civilization  (1918). 
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these  scholars,  however  much  he  was  interested  in  them,  but  in  later 
years  he  joined  them.  He  at  that  time  counted  himself  to  belong  to 
those  ethnologists,  who  suppose  that  in  the  times  when  the 
monuments  and  scripts  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 
were  being  constructed  and  written,  people  were  travelling 
over  the  earth,  implanting  their  cultures  in  remote  re- 
gions. .  .  .  In  this  way  the  culture  of  the  early  dynasties  of  Egypt 
would  be  brought,  ''  directly  or  indirectly,  to  so  distant  and  so  apparent- 
ly inaccessible  a  spot  as  the  Solomon  Islands"^'!  In  like  manner  the 
pre-columbian  civilisation  of  America,  (Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Honduras,  Peru)  would  be  inspired  by  immigrants  who  at  various 
times  during  the  first  twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  possibly 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  still,  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  planted 
in  America  the  germs  of  Old  WoVld  culture  (with  traits  suggestive  of 
Cambodia).'^.  According  to  these  theories  the  chief  cultural  elements — 
material,  social,  religious — had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  and  were  derived 
from  there  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  these  hypotheses  India  often 
figures  at  the  distributing  centre,  or  ''  staple-market,"  from  where  the 
other  nations  obtain  them. 

Elhot  Smith  regards  the  cultural  development  of  Egypt  as  a  result  of 
the  incoming  of  a  mixture  of  mediterranean  and  armenoid  peoples  from 
Syria,  in  the  protodynastic  population  of  Lower  Egypt.  This  anthro- 
pologic type  which  he  assumes  to  have  traced  in  the  remotest  places  of 
the  world  (Torres  Strait,  Chatham  Islands,  etc.)  he  also  holds  responsible 
for  the  spreading  of  civilisation.  Perry,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  it 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  between  the  period  in  which  that  archaic,  world- 
conquering  civihsation  reached  its  zenith,  forty-five  centuries  ago  (during 
the  sixth  dynasty)  and  the  beginning  of  the  movement  from  India  to  the 
East,  he  allows  a  gap  of  2,000  years.  (Direct  traffic  between  Cambodia 
or  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Mexico  during  the  first  twelve  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  as  accepted  by  the  Manchester  School,  there  never  has 
been.)  Dawson  and  Slater  liowever,  consider  the  Dra vidians  as  inter- 
mediaries who  are  supposed  to  have  brought  tlie  Egyptian  cultural 
elements  from  the  country  of  their  origin,  over  land,  to  Southern  India 
{Soc.  Rev.  1924,  161). 

1)  .7.  A.  I.  1922.  12  sqq.;  Psychology  and  Politics  (1923);  Pox.  The  threshold  of  the  Pacific 

(1924),  Cf.  J.  A.  I.  1915.  131 ;  1919.  94. 

2)  Already  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  Br.  Ass.iMan  1915.  pp.  174-175 ;  cf.  1914. 173 :  1911. 
176).  Cf.  also  L.  Germain,  L' AiUhropoloffie  XKXII  (1922).  See  also  :  Ephraim,  Ueber  die  Entwicklung 
der  Webetcchnik  und  ihre  Verbreitungr  aus.serhalb  Enropa.s  (Mitt,  stadt.  Mus.  f.  ViUkerkurulr  I^pzig  I 
1,1905:  Ling  Roth.  Primitive  looms (7.  il. /.);  lAihrnaan.  M.  A.  Q.  IKien  41.  182  .sqq.:  Max  Schmidt, 
BatnAer  ArMv  I.  61 :  Graebner.  Bthnoloffiat  II  ,66. 
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I  must  honestly  declare^'  that  I  stagger  at  unfounded  suppositions  of 
this  description.  Tliey  are  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  problematic 
speculations.  How^  much  is  known  to  us  at  present  as  to  the  origin,  the 
anthropologic  and  the  linguistic  position  of  the  Dravidians  ?  What 
certainty  have  we  es^en  now  with  regard  to  ancient  Egyptian  chronology? 

Professors  Langdon  and  Rostovtsev  besides  assume  the  existence  of  a 
great  prehistoric  culture  in  Western  Asia,  which  extended  from  Elam  to 
Turkestan  and  the  lands  round  the  Caspian,  and  to  which  would  be  due 
the  beginnings  of  civilisation  not  only  in  Mesopotamia,  but  also  in  Egypt. 
Flinders  Petrie  (Cf.  Or.  Ltz.  1919,  91)  makes  the  Egyptian  culture 
dependent  on  the  Elarnitic."^  Since  1928  important  new  discoveries  have 
been  made  exactly  regarding  the  prehistorical  period  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  which  warn  us  to  be  careful,  and  so  do  the  discoveries  in 
the  Indus- valley  and  the  North  of  India,  which  at  present  are  the  objects 
of  archaeological  researches,  and  which  point  to  a  relationship  between 
the  local  culture  and  that  of  Persia  (8usa)  and  Mesopotamia  (Kish), 
which  was  already  in  existence  in  the  third  millennium  B.  C. 

How  much  uncertainty  is  still  reigning  in  the  chronology  of  pre- 
historic Western  Europe?  Prehistoric  research- work  in  Asia  has  hardly 
been  started!  What  earthly  use  is  it,  seeing  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  try  to  prove  that  all  civilisation  is  essentially  one,  being 
derived  ultimately  by  diffusion  from  a  single  centre,  to  wit  Egypt ! 

But  apart  from  these  altogether  imcertain  starting-points,  on  what 
are  these  romantic  constructions  further;  based?  The  Phoenicians,*^ 
great  navigators  as  they  were  on  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  no  farther 
Eastwards  than  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  we  know.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prove  tliat  the'Sabaeans  and  Chaldaeans  extended  their  voyages 
beyond  India.  Navigation  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
was  still  in  a  primitive  stage.*'  The  trade  with  Egypt  and  Babylon  was 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 


1)  Cf.  A.  Qoldenweiser,  Diffusionism  and  the  American  school  of  historical  ethnology.  Am. 

Journ.  oJSondomi  1925,  19  sen.;  Early  civilisation,  1923  :  Goldenweiser  in  :  H.  E.  Barnes,  The  history 
and  prospeds  of  the  social  -"cicnces  (1925) ;  Blagden  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  1919.  II  M-l ;  1924,  713  sqq.;  Steinmetz 
in  Feei-tbundel  SchaUina  (1924) ;  Hutton,  Sema-nagas  (1921),  Appendix :  We8tormarck,  Human  Mar- 
riage (5  ed.  1921'),  I,  Introduction ;  etc. 

2)  Gaerte,  Das  Weltbild  der  Proto-clamischen  Kultiir  {Anthropos  XIV-XV) :  Langdon,  Journ. 
EffVPt.  Arch.  1921. 

3)  Cf.  Moritz,  Arabien  (1923). 

4)  Erman-Ranke,  Aegypteu  und  iigyptisches  Lebeu  im  i.\ltertuni(Tiibingen  1923i,pp.  571  619: 
P.  Montet,  Lcs  sc(>nes  do  la  vie  privee  (Piibl.  dclafnc.  d.  lett.  dc  I'univ.  dc  Slrasbourff,  fuse.  24.  1925),  p. 
■■21 ;  Aug.  Koster,  Mfercskandc  Ileft  88  (1914) ;  Das  antike  Seewesen  (1923) :  Meissner,  Babylonion  und 
Assyrian  1(1920)  pp.  336-170;  Lutz,  Geographical  studies  among  Babylonians  and  Egyptians(.4mpn'e(in 
Anthropologist  XX\l,  1925,  p.  160);  Lieblein,  Handul  und  Schiffahrt  auf  dem  rothen  Meere  in  alten 
Zeiten  (Leipzig  1886);  Ch.  Boreux,  Etudes  de  nautiqiie  Kgyptienne  (Mem.  Inst,  franc,  d'nrch.  or.  du 
Caire  T.  50, 1924) ;  cf.  Wiedemann.  Das  alte  Aegypten  (1920),  p.  210,  309.  ' 
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Be  this  at  it  may,  the  hypothetical  stone-using  immigrants,  the  gold- 
and  pearl-hunting  bearers  of  Perry's  archaic  civilisation — the  unity  of 
which  still  remains  to  be  proved — are  held  responsibly  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stone-culture  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Perry  does  not 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  megalithic  monuments,  which  Rivers 
has  associated  with  sun-cult,  but  treats  the  entire  stone-culture,  pre- 
historic as  well  as  historic — the  literature  on  the  subject  being  only 
imperfectly  known  to  him — as  one  whole.  A  Javanese  specimen  of 
architecture  from  the  14th  century,  the  Panataran,  not  in  the  least 
resembling  a  pyramid,  is  associated  with  the  pyramids.  Tlie  mountain 
shrine  of  Soekoeh,  dating  from  the  loth  century,  remainds  these 
diffusionists  of  the  American  Maya-culture.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
history  of  architecture,  as  far  as  they  know. 

Now  we  find  in  Indonesia  various  types  of  stone-culture,  doubtlessly 
belonging  to  different,  far  remote  periods,  about  the  chronology  of  which 
we  are  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  dark.  We  have  some  relative 
certainty  about  the  oldest  Qivaitic  Hindu  antiquities  (400  a  500  A.  D.) 
in  West  Java  and  South-East  Borneo.  It  must  be  noted  that  also  stone 
images — Civaitic,  Buddhistic — have  been  found  in  South- East  Borneo, 
among  which  some  specimens  of  a  later  date  (c.  800).  The  oldest 
Malay  inscriptions  at  Palembang,^^  Sumatra,  date  from  the  7th  century 
and  these  show  already  Tantristic-Buddhistic  traits.  The  Civaitic 
and  Buddhistic  monuments  fbund  in  Central  Java  date  between  the  8th 
and  the  10th  centuries.  The  oldest  inscription  of  East  Java  is  from  760 
A.D.  After  those  come  monuments  from  the  10th  century,  but  the  most 
important  relics  found  there  date  from  the  period  1000—1500.  Although 
opinions  are  still  divided  on  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  builders  of 
the  temples  in  Central  Java — they  show  a  style  of  their  own,  compared 
with  those  of  India, — the  Javanese  are  unanimously  considered  to  be 
« 

1)  On  the  empire  of  Palembang  see  Ferrand,  L'empire  de  Crivijaya  (1923).  Perry,  who  in 
opposition  to  all  wo  know  (Kem,  Schmidt)  makes  the  Polynesians  hail  from  India,  declares  that 
the  Malays  originated  in  the  Minangkabau  district  of  Sumatra  and  that  their  earliest  migrations 
"  dated  from  about  A.  D.  1160,  when  they  settled  in  Singapore  I"  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a 
Malay  supremacy  in  Central  Java  as  early  as  the  8th  century  and  Malay  influence  already  made 
itself  felt  at  that  time  and  afterwards  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Since  the  lOth  century  the  contest 
with  Java  for  the  hegemony  is  in  full  swing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  llth  Century  a  conflict 
between  the  Malay  empire  and  the  Cola's  of  Southern  India  leads  to  a  defeat  for  Sumatra, 
which  retaliates  in  1106.  Romarks  on  the  hinduized  Javanese  and  islamized  Bugis  belong  to  the 
same  class.    Cf.  Schrleke,  T.  B.  G.  65. 
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the  builders  of  tlie  most  important  shrines  of  East  Java.  Meanwhile  the 
Archipelago  was  affected  by  influences  from  N.  W.  India  (Gudjarat) 
and  from  South-  as  well  as  from  N.  p].  India.  The  decline  of  the 
ancient  Javanese  culture  must  be  accounted  for  from  very  well  known 
economic,  social  and  political  causes;  not  from  a  "departure  of  the 
Hindus." 

The  chronology  of  the  remaining  stone  relics  is  more  obscure  still. 
As  regards  the  rather  more  developed  stone-sculpture  of  Pasemah, 
Sumatra,  which  at  all  events  is  pre-Hindu  we  have  no  certainty  at  all. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  the  rough  stone  images,  which  we  find  e.g. 
in  different  parts  of  Sumatra  and  West  Java,  although  many  of  the 
latter  are  doubtless  of  a  later  date.  They  show  features  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  those  of  Pasemah.  Nothing  is  as  yet  known  about 
the  origin  of  the  big  stone  jars  and  urns  found  in  Celebes.  The  same 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  dating  of  the  large  pre-historic  tombs  in 
East  Java,  the  mostly  neolithic  stone  chisels  and  such  like  in  Sumatra 
and  )Vest  .lava  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  shell-mounds  (ii^'fJ A- A-en- 
modding)  on  the  East  coast  of  Sumatra  and  so  on.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  relation  between  this  stone-culture  and  that  of  the  stone  images 
or  of  the  pre-historic  tombs.  Neither  of  a  connection  with  irrigation  or 
metal- work.  Stone  chisels  and  such  like  are  still  in  use  in  New  Guinea. 
Besides  there  is  still  the  highly  developed  ancient  stone-culture  of  Nias, 
which  shows  a  style  entirely  its  own,  and  the  large  stone  tombs  in  West 
Soemba,  which  are  still  being  used,  and  the  terraced  holy  places,  with 
pointed  erect  stones  in  East  .Java,  etc.,  etc.  To  cover  all  this  with  the  term 
stone-cidture  and  treat  it  as  one  whole  in  grossly  unscientific.  Any  theory 
that  does  not  take  into  account  the  great  variety  in  character  and  in 
chronology  of  these  relics  is  a  priori  useless.  And  then  to  attempt  to 
connect  therewith  theories  about  the  origins  of  irrigation,  terraced  culti- 
vation, rice-cultivation,  solar  cults,  existence  of  a  sky-descended  race  of 
deified  chiefs,  elements  in  social  organisation  (the  existence  of  a  class  of 
chiefs),  ways  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  funerary  rites  and  such  like, — this 
is  altogether  premature.  I  do  not  even  mention  the  sources  which 
Perry  quotes  for  the  formation  of  this  hypotheses  (Ferguson,  Gerini, 
Forbes,  Wallace)  and  the  value  attributed  by  him  to  native  traditions 
and  myths  which  he  simply  thinks  he  can  treat  as  historical  records  and 
explain  euherae'ristically.  While  his  starting-point  must  be  considered 
as  not-proved,  and  untenable  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  argu- 
ments, based  on  the  principles  of  common  distribution  and  organic  con- 
nection, with  a  total  neglect  of  the  organic  growth  of  a  human  society, 
defeat  themselves.  We  even  hereby  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  many-sideness  in  the  relations  between  chiefs 
and  subjects  in  the  different  communities,  and  which,   besides   historic, 
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have  psychologic  causes  as  well.^'  Neither  should  it  remain  unnoticed 
that  even  at  the  present  time  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
sawah  rice-culture  are  represented  in  Sumatra,  although  dependent  on 
economic  conditions."^ 

We  must  at  present  refrain'  from  entering  any  further  into  the 
tlieories  of  Perry  and  Elliot  Smith,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  basis  on  which  they  built  their  romantic  specula- 
tions must  be  called  absolutely  inadequate.  A  few  remarks  remain  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  Rivers'  point  of  view,  as  it  is  found  in  his  studies  on 
^^  The  ethnological  analpsis  of  culture"  and  ^^  The  contact  of  peoples  ^  In 
the  latter  treatise  Rivers  starts  with  a  survey  of  the  British  influence  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  though  not  with  a  profound  analysis  which 
tries  to  trace,  along  lines  of  induction,  why  that  influence  is  deeper  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  The  incoherent  general  remarks  which  lie  devotes 
to  this  fundamental  problem  afe  in  his  opinion  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  influence  of  an  imported  culture  depends  on 
the  impression  which  it  produces  on  cultural  inferiors,  chiefly  through 
the  possession  of  cultural  goods,  and  that  consequently  this  influence 
would  be  "  proportional  to  the  degree  of  superiority  of  the  immigrant 
culture,  that  it  would  depend  on  tlie  distance  which  separates  both  in 
the  scale  of  culture.''  He  moreover  "  iinds  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  modern  movement  differed  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  many 
which  have  preceded  it"'  and  he  concludes  that  the  greater  the  superiority 
of  an  introduced  culture,  the  smaller  need  be  the  number  of  its 
introducers.  These  absolutely  hypothetical  and  not  even  highly  probable 
preconceptions  or  assumptions  are  considered  by  Rivers  to  be  sufficient  in 
order  to  build  thereon  his  theory  on  the  complexity  of  the  Australian 
civilisation.  I  do  not  dispute  the  probabihty  of  the  complexity  of  the 
Australian  civilisation,  but  it  is  exactly  the  starting-point,  i.  e.  the 
process  of  the  influencing  and  acculturation  that  should  first  of  all  have 
been  more  seriously  examined.  What  a  simple  ta.>^k  would  in  this  way 
the  education  of  primitive  races  be  for  colonial  powers!  Experience 
proves  the  contrary.  If  Rivers  is  right,  we  need  not  spend  so  much 
labour  and  energy  in  trying  to  analyse  the  workings  of  the  Hindu 
influences  in  Java. 


1)    Cf.  Vierkandt.  Gesellschaftslehre  (1923)  p.  68  sqq. 

•-'•  Finally  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  origin  of  the  rice-cultivation  in  Indonesia  is  still  obscure, 
and  that— a?^  can  be  histotjcally  demonstrated— tht.-  attribution  of  the  introducincr  thereof  to  culture- 
heroe.s  proves  nothing  at  all. 

On  linguistic  grounds  Kern  and  Brandes  were  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  cultivating  rice  must 
already  bare  been  known  to  tbc  Indonesians  in  their  original  homeland,  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
At  all  events  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  cultivation  of  rice  should  have  been  imported  by  the 
ancient  Kgjptiani"  or  liabylonians  who  did  not  grow  rice  themselves. 

L'44f) 


But — enough  of  all  this.  Assuming  that  the  various  forms  of  human 
culture  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  organic  growth,  of  continuity, 
Perry  is  of  opinion  that  because  it  is  not  possible  in  each  case  to  supply 
the  missing  links,  it  should  be  the  task  of  anthropology  to  construct  a 
mechanism  of  the  development  and  spread  of  civilisation  in  all  ages 
and  places.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  science  has  gradually  grown  old 
enough  to  have  outgrown  the  romantic  stage  of  hypothetical  constructions 
and  preconceptions.  We  had  our  full  share  of  all  that  in  the  previous 
decennia.  They  held  the  imagination  spellbound,  they  were  full  of 
ingenuity,  but  they  did  not  lead  us  one  step  further.  What  we  need  is: 
positive  knowledge,  acquired  through  inductive  methods,  and  not 
speculations  about  possibilities. 

Historical  research  has  taught  us  the  reality  of  great  movements 
and  migrations  of  peoples.  Comparative  linguistics  have  demonstrated 
a  former  relation  of  at  present  separated  races.  Intensive  anthropological 
researches,  which  for  the  present  will  have  to  abstain  from  racial 
speculations,  will  also  be  able  to  tlirow  tlieir  light  upon  the  complexity 
of  the  peoples.  Moreover  it  is  common  knowledge,  that  trade  has 
promoted  the  intercourse  between  the  nations,  that  political  supremacy 
and  colonisation  have  contributed  to  intermixture  and  fusions;  however 
for  a  history  of  civilisation  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  these  factors 
did  play  their  part;  what  we  want  to  know  is:  to  wJiat  extent. 
Because  other  causes  have  been  operating  in  the  process  of  civilisation : 
economic,  psychologic,  social,  and  religious,^ ^  besides  tradition.  For 
such  research-work  other  material  is  required  than  that  wliich  we  have  at 
present  at  our  disposal.  What  we  need  is  sociographies  of  well- 
defined  regions,  i.  e.  not  in  the  first  place  descriptions  of  peoples  which 
are  suggestive  of  a  static  condition,  but  treatises  which  present  society  in 
its  dynamic  growth;  w^hich  show  the  relations  in  which  institutions  are 
rooted,  the  causes  underlying  changes,  the  historic  currents  which  have 
left  their  mark.  The  Pacific  with  its  variety  of  peoples,  some  of  them 
in  the  throes  of  transition-processes  of  supreme  moment  is  an  eminently 
suitable  field  for  such  researches.  To  succeeding  generations  may  then 
be  left  the  framing  of  sweeping  conclusions  and  all-embracing  theories. 

{Trandatioii:  Mi-<s  A.  Adriani.) 


1)    On  the  influence  of  environment  see :  Vlerkandt  in :  R<itsH's  Gcdetikschrift  (1903)  and 
Ruehl,  Zeitsch  d.  Ges.  /.  Erdk.  (Berlin)  1918,  p.  292. 
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